GOETHE  S   REPUTATION  IN   ENGLAND   SINCE   1832
as in these middle decades of the nineteenth century, though the
range of names known was small and grew very slowly. The
friendly political relations between the two countries and the
Queen's German marriage certainly favoured this development,
at least indirectly. John Sterling, one of Carlyle's most devoted
disciples, in his article on The Characteristics of German Genius
(1842), gave expression to views which held the field undisputed
down to the Franco-Prussian War in his statement that German
literature had succeeded to the place formerly occupied by the great
writers of France and " gained a universal importance". Sterling
saw the root of all the merit of the Germans in their moral earnest-
ness, and held their dominant idea to be that of the worth of man.
It is significant that all the English writers who speak with the
greatest admiration of Goethe in this period came to him, as
Carlyle had done, when for one reason or another they could no
longer fully accept the Christian tradition in which they had been
brought up. At the same time others, who remained in the
Church, like J. C. Hare, one of the leaders of the Broad Church
movement, found new inspiration in German scholarship and
theology, but the outstanding fact of course was the more liberal
or even radical attitude of the Germans in theology. "To them I
owe my ability to believe in Christianity with a much more
implicit and intelligent faith", said Hare, who was deeply in-
fluenced by Schleierrnacher in particular. Some, like Sterling, a
pupil of Hare's at Cambridge (1824-27), passed on from liberal
theology to Goethe as interpreted by Carlyle, and thus to
Spinoza. J. A. Froude the historian was another of these. His
brother Hurrell had been a leader of the Oxford Movement and
he himself entered the Church, but was unsettled first by German
theology and then by Carlyle, Goethe and Spinoza. His Netnesis
of Faith (1849) was one of the first of the many novels of the
Victorian age which reflected their authors' religious conflicts,
and its hero reminds us strongly of Werther. Matthew Arnold
at about the same time was developing on similar lines. His father
had been influenced as a historian by Niebuhr, and in his liberal
Christianity by thinkers like C. K. J. von Bunsen. At Oxford
Matthew Arnold was introduced to Goethe's work by Carlyle,
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